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NOTE 


With this number the Society resumes the regular 
publication of its Bulletins. The influence of war 
- conditions on the affairs of the Society, especially the 
absorption of all of the officers and the greater part of 
the membership into war organizations, made it ex- 
pedient to suspend publication with No. 5 of Vol. III, 


1917. In December, 1918, publication was resumed 
by the issue of No. 6 of Vol. III, as of December, 1917, 
in order to complete that volume and to make its num- 
bers uniform with respect to the calendar year. No 
Bulletins will be i issued as of the year 1918. = 


THE OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE TAYLOR SOCIETY! 


By H. S. 


The war has been so completely the nation’s busi- 
ness that it has been the principal business of individ- 
uals. Directly and indirectly, it has absorbed that por- 
tion of the energies of men which is usually devoted 
to group activities. In the cases of many individuals 
the demands of war have been permitted, without 
regret, to encroach upon even the usual requirements 
of livelihood. Because the ‘war has been in one 
of its most important phases a problem of applying 
the principles of organization for business to organiza- 
tion for war, imperative demands have been made 
upon the experience and abilities of the membership of 
this Society. Approximately forty percent of the mem- 
bers, and a much larger percentage of the active mem- 
bers, have been engaged directly in war work. Includ- 
ing those indirectly engaged, the proportion rises to 
nearly seventy per cent. For these reasons, during the 
past two years the Society has not been active. More 
than one occasion in the past, however, has given us 
a reason to believe that there is a special vitality in 
this organization which enables it to survive conditions 
to which others might succumb, and which justifies us 
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in asserting that the past two years have been years of 
interruption only, and that during these months the 
Society through its members has been accumulating an 
experience and a strength which will inspire it to 
greater activity, to more far-reaching objects and 
achievements. 

In fact this first meeting since we have been re- 
leased from the obligations of war should be made 
to be, and should be valued as something special ; some- 
thing which would have been impossible except for the 
awakening of mind and imagination by the events of 
the months just passed. It should be conceived, not 
merely as the next meeting after the preceding one, 
but as the first of a series of meetings on a plane of 
higher ideals and achievement. To make it so, we 
have but to will to make it so. 


*An address presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society 
in Philadelphia, Friday evening, February 14, 1919, 

*President of the Taylor Society and Professor of Organ- 
ization and Management, Amos Tuck School of Admin- 
istration and Finance, Dartmouth — Hanover, N. H. 
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Realizing the opportunities and obligations of the 
Society, the Governing Board has determined that 
this meeting shall be a business meeting, in the largest 
meaning of the word. The first sessions are to be de- 
voted to a consideration of policies and plans, the later 
sessions to specific decisions in the light of that consid- 
eration. The purpose of this first session is to simplify 
the problem by defining it; to gather together into a 
coherent whole the ideas concerning future activities 
which are maturing in the minds of the members. The 
problem thus defined will become the basis of discus- 
sion at the session of tomorrow forenoon, and further 
clarified by the discussion, will become the motive for 
decisions at the afternoon session. 


The opportunities of the Society may be considered 
from the following points of view: the obligations of 
the Society to its members individually ; the obligations 
of the Society to the memory of the great man by 
whose name it is distinguished ; and the obligations of 
the Society to industry, to government, to the world of 
affairs. Throughout the entire discussion the master 
point of view must be that this is a Society specializ- 
ing in the study of organization and management as a 
factor in group activity. 

The most satisfactory approach to a consideration of 
the obligations of the Society to its members is through 
an analysis of the respective interests of the members 
in the study of organization and management. That 
all have such interests is proved by the existence of the 
Society. But the several interests are not identical. 
On the one hand we have the young man, learning 
how, for instance, to make time-studies or classify 
stores. His present interest is to learn to know what 
is the best technique and how to become master of it. 
His future interests are important but they are not 
dominant in his mind at present. On the other hand 
we have the owner and responsible manager of half 
a dozen plants. He is not primarily and directly in- 
terested in technique; he leaves to others associated 
with himself interest and proficiency in that ; he is con- 
cerned with the industrial significance of scientific 
management and the bearing of that significance upon 
the developing policy of the management of his plants. 
Between these two extremes are individuals with many 
varieties of interest in scientific management. It 
will probably not be misleading to classify all mem- 
bers into five outstanding types, understanding that 
the members representing any type differ one from 
another in the combinations of elements which make 
up their interests. These types are: 

1. The young man referred to above who is just 
beginning his apprenticeship under a master, and is 
concentrating at present on learning the principles and 
mastering the technique of scientific management. 

2. The consulting engineer in management whose 
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particular genius leads him to center his interest upon 
the development of technique in its higher forms, and 
who gives relatively less attention to the social condi- 
tions of the application of his science and his art. 

3. The manager of the plant in which scientific 
management has been applied, who is himself not a 
technician but who, understanding and convinced of 
the soundness of the principles and of the art, has 
engaged experts to apply them, is satisfied with the 
results and desires more intense and more perfect ap- 
plication. He is primarily concerned with results as 
manifested both in profits and in the influence on the 
elements which it is his function to combine in the pro- 
cesses of production. He is, for instance, concerned 
with the reaction of labor to the new form of man- 
agement, and with the tendencies which are to condi- 
tion the future cooperation of labor in the productive 
processes of his business. 

4. The consulting engineer in management who 
combines the characteristics of the technician and of 
the administrator. 
in the perfection of technique and uses the more per- 
fect methods when the specialist has devised them; he 
cooperates with the manager who retains him in solv- 
ing the broader problems of the business and studies 
with him «he influence .of the rew management on 
those bruader problems. He could be either consult- 
ing engineer or manager; in fact he is likely tc be a 
consulting engineer who has become manager, or a 
manager who has become consulting engineer. 

5. The fifth type is made up of those whose gen- 
eral interests, previous experiences, temperaments, or 
combinations of these, lead them to develop an interest 
in scientific management as a factor in industrial and 
social progress. The owner of the numerous plants 
referred to above trusts the operation of his plants, 
with certain oversight, to proved managers and tech- 
nical experts. He himself is thinking of large indus- 
trial problems and of the relation of scientific manage- 
ment to them. His interests are so extensive and 
stretch forward so far in time that management prob- 
lems which seem academic to others are practical to 
him. Another member has participated in federal or 
state or municipal administration, has tested the ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific management in 
those fields, and has had his imagination awakened 
to new conceptions of the significance of those prin- 
ciples. 

We find then these five types, and individuals in 
greater variety, constituting the membership of this 
Society. They are one in that they believe in and de- 
sire to promote real scientific management, and desire 
to see the art practiced upon the highest plane of 
professional ethics ; but in other respects their interests 
differ, and it is simple human nature that it should be 
so. And furthermore, we may believe it is the dif- 
ferences as well as the common interests that account 
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~ for the vitality of the Society. The stimulation of 

~~something different in all the others, of new points of 

D view brought away from every discussion, joins with 

_, the force of common interest in drawing us to these 

a) meetings. 

‘\) Does not this analysis of the several interests of 
the members of this Society in scientific management 
suggest the duties of the Society towards its individ- 
ual members? Is not that duty patently on the one 
hand to satisfy the interests of all, and on the other 
hand not to permit any particular interest to monop- 
olize attention or to become unbalanced or to spread 
incomplete facts or to give out biased interpretations 
of scientific management? The duty is clear and the 
means equally clear: the establishment somewhere in 
the Society of a responsible authority to direct the 
affairs of the Society in accordance with a far-sighted 
and well-balanced program of experiment, investiga- 
tion, discussion and publication, in which all interests 
are satisfied and in which each is protected from its 
own tendency towards narrowness in point of view. 
There should be investigations in social influences as 
well as experiments in technique, and discussion and 
publication of conclusions based on both. The range 
of exp :‘riment and investigation and the range of dis- 
cussion and publication cannot be too wide, provided,— 
and this is important—that these are motived by the 
common interest to discover and share what is true 
in the science and what is best in the art of manage- 
ment. Another society may give to discussions of 
similar subjects other emphasis, but the unifying ele- 
ment in this Society’s activities is scientific manage- 
ment. 

That there must be consideration of all possible 
phases of scientific m.nagement is particularly neces- 
sary with respect to the obligations of the Society to 
its younger members. These are to be the consulting 
engineers and managers, the experimenters and the ex- 
pounders of the future. They are now in the class 
of apprentices who are acquiring fundamentals; their 
special talents have not been discovered and their 
special interests have not been developed. But soon 
among them a wide range of special interests will de- 
velop, and we must provide for them impartially. 
With respect to them the Society is an educational in- 
stitution, and if we have their interests at heart pro- 
vision must be made for helping them to an accurate 
knowledge of facts and correct thinking with respect 
to every phase of management. The educational in- 
fluence must be broad because the types into which 
they develop will represent great diversity of interests. 
This obligation will be observed if we have their in- 
terests in mind; and their interests will be kept in 
mind, for on them depends the future of scientific 
management, and I know of no Society which thinks 
of its ideals more in terms of the future than does 


this. Finally, it can be asserted that the more mature 
members of the Society, with their special interests, 
will be best served by a wide range of experiment, 
investigation, discussion and publication with respect 
to the science and art of management. There may 
be one class of members of whom this may not be so 
true: they are those whose temperaments inspire them 
to become specialists and study deeply into narrow 
fields and to make discoveries which contribute to the 
sum of human knowledge. But it is true of most of 
us, for most of us are coming closer together in that 
we are each becoming broader, and are becoming less 
specialists in our relations with one another, and more 
and more a homogeneous group of specialists in our re- | 
lations to others. Further on we shall have something 
to say about the development of a new profession— 
that of transferable administrators working through 
universal and flexible management principles; here it 
is sufficient merely to suggest such a class and to in- 
sist that the members must be masters of all problems 


pertaining to management. 


I hope that this Society will always carry the name 
of Mr. Taylor, even though the time may come when 
experiment and investigation shall have discovered a 
better mechanism for every one perfected and applied 
by him; even though principles more perfect than 
those enunciated by him because better reflecting 
changed conditions, shall have been. discovered. For 
Mr. Taylor’s significance in industrial history rests 
on something more substantial than any of. the devices 
of management or any of the principles of manage~- 
ment associated with his name. I recall that Mr. 
Taylor himself, in warning against the confusion of 
mechanism with principles, predicted that it was likely 
that within ten years not a single then accepted mech- 
anism might be in existence. Similarly, having in 
mind a much longer period and the inevitable changes 
in industrial conditions, Mr. Taylor might have said 
that his principles would not remain unchanged. In 
fact, we have already experienced a change in attitude 
toward the principle of securing cooperation and in- 
centive through a bonus, premium or differential piece- 
rate merely. That has ceased to be a major principle. 
And other now major principles may gradually be- 
come minor, and principles not yet discovered be for- 
mulated. Mr. Taylor’s significance rests on some- 
thing greater than his mechanism and even his prin- 
ciples of management. It rests on the four facts that 
he first applied the methods of the exact sciences to 
the study of management; that he manifested infinite 
patience in thorough investigation before drawing 
conclusions and announcing them; that he did not. 
believe that any of his conclusions represented ulti- 
mate results; that he abhorred charlatanism in investi- 
gation and in practice. In short, it is the genius which 
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conceived the application of scientific methods to the 
study of management and made possible a rational 
philosophy of management rather than details of prin- 
ciples and mechanism, which gives Mr. Taylor an im- 
portant place in history. 

This Society cannot honor itself more or give great- 
er tribute to Mr. Taylor’s memory than by retaining 
its present name. However, in so doing it assumes 
the obligation to remain true to the essential and great 
things in Mr. Taylor’s teachings. We must always 
bear in mind that Mr. Taylor continually declared that 
details of mechanism which are the best at any partic- 
ular moment are only steps to something better. To 
be true to the vital things in Mr. Taylor’s philosophy 
is to be open-minded to the disclosures of experiment 
and investigation, and to the logic of discussion, and, 
when convinced, to acknowledge and act upon the con- 
viction. 

Mr. Frankfurter made a penetrating observation at 
the meeting of March, 1917, when he stated that to one 
on the outside, the Taylor movement appeared to rep- 
resent even in its short years three distinct stages. 
There was a period of pioneer days when Mr. Taylor 
had to fight for recognition even from those in his own 
profession; the period of the great lonely fighting on 
the part of a leader with a small though devoted group 
of followers. Next was the period, usual in the his- 
tory of great ideas, when the pioneer movement be- 
came a dogmatic faith, especially with respect to the 
infallibility of details. Finally there came the period 
of the larger conception of scientific management, in 
which it is realized that the philosophy must be made 
more complete, as Mr. Taylor would have made it, 
by taking into account factors revealed by other sci- 
ences and integrating them into a unified system. I 
believe we are truer to Mr. Taylor in this third period 
than when—and if—we were in the second. 

The test of the permanent value of an idea or of a 
_ philosophy is the absence of the necessity for a con- 
-tinuing dogmatic faith. Many of the details which in 
contemporary minds supported Darwin’s_ concep- 
tion of evolution have been proved utterly false by the 
experiments of latter day biology; yet the Darwinian 
philosophy has not been shaken in its fundamentals 
and Darwin’s position is only the more firmly estab- 
lished. He is still the father, preéminently, of the mod- 
ern philosophy of evolution, and his name stands high- 
er than ever in the history of the development of hu- 
man thought. 

A practical application of this consideration of the 
obligation of this group to Mr. Taylor’s name and to 
his memory lies in the determination of the conditions 
of membership in the Society. Is it not possible that 
these conditions, as now presented in our constitution, 
were formulated when we were unconsciously in the 
second of Mr. Frankfurter’s periods of growth? May 
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not modification be desirable, to represent more accu- 
rately the present and higher conception of our faith? 
Is it not better that we ask those who desire to join 
us, not whether they accept the details but whether they 
accept the principles; not whether they have found it 
expedient to apply the principles without modification, 
but whether they as a social service desire to spread 
the philosophy ? 


The opportunities of this Society, with respect to 
its obligations to industry and to the larger world of 
affairs, have without question been impressed upon all 
of us by our experiences and observations in the con- 
duct of war and by the social problems which have 
been brought to light by the war. We have not yet 
had the opportunity to clarify our thoughts by com- 
parisons of observations and experiences, and we have 
not yet data which are adequate to enable us to form 
conclusions regarding the larger social problems. We 
cannot distinguish the forces which are making for 
results that cannot be foreseen—we simply feel that 
we are carried along in a great current of changing 
conditions; we cannot comprehend the relations and 
influences of the forces which we do perceive; we 
are without perspective. Yet I cannot help but feel 
that conditions which are developing demand the great- 
est effort which the science and art of management can 
yield, and that there are opportunities which must be 
seized and obligations which must be met by this group. 
We must analyze tendencies and determine policies, 
without fear of the errors we are sure to make. If 
we hesitate the opportune moment will have passed. 

In the time which remains at our disposal this eve- 
ning I shall venture to touch upon four problems 
which it seems must be from now on subjects of seri- 
ous consideration and which must have an influence 
on the establishment of our policy and on the nature 
and intensity of our activity. 

The first of these is the growing interest in scientific 
How 
many of us realize that in France, England and Japan 
there is at present an interest in scientific management 
comparable to that which existed in this country after 
the Eastern Rate Case hearings in 1911, and that there 
is sure to be an intense study and extended application 
of the principles in those countries? France and Eng- 
land particularly have had to exert every ounce of en- 
ergy in the production of material for war, and will 
voluntarily apply every effort to restore depleted capi- 
tal, readjust disorganized industry, and resume their 
former positions in manufacturing and in international 
trade. Japan, relatively inactive ally in the war, has 
been given a remarkable impetus and expansion in 
industrial development, and desiring to maintain that 
new momentum and having had freedom to exercise 
her perspicacity in looking ahead towards the struggle 
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necessary to maintain it, is already appraising the va- 
rious managerial mechanisms for increasing produc- 
tivity. In all these countries the Taylor philosophy of 
management is under scrutiny, and members of this 
Society have received inquiries which indicate an in- 
tent to study it exhaustively and to apply it. One year 
ago this month an order was issued by Clemenceau 
from the office of the Minister of War directing in 
considerable detail how the Taylor principles should 
be applied to the organization and administration of 
military plants, “to secure economy of labor and of 
mobilized personnel.” It ends with this significant 
sentence: “(The present circular) should not be taken 
as the last word in the organization of work but as a 
beginning towards more and more efficacious and sci- 
entific methods.” 

This international interest is of significance to us. 
From the point of view of national prosperity and of 
international competition, we must not fail to keep in 
the lead in the understanding of and the utilization of 
what Clemenceau calls “more efficacious and scientific 


_ methods.” We must redouble our energy in promot- 


ing the understanding of the principles in our own 
industry, in supervising their application and in train- 
ing young men in increasing numbers to take our 
places. A great deal is being said these days about the 
opportunity for and necessity of expanding our for- 
eign trade. That is an object to be accomplished only 
by sustained and serious effort. Whatever measures 
we pursue with to increased shipping, bank- 
ing and credit facilities, one thing other remains fun- 
damental: increased productivity at lower unit costs. 
As Mr. Vanderlip has put it: “The tap-root of this 
whole question of foreign trade . . . seems to me to 
run right down through the capacity of our workshops 
to manufacture and the efficiency of our labor to pro- 
duce.” In these facts surely is a challenge to an or- 
ganization which stands for the increase of produc- 
tivity through more scientific methods of management. 

It is to our advantage to take the leadership in this 
international interest and to direct its development. 
If we do not, some group that we believe to be less 
worthy, will. From the point of view of science and 
of ethics it behooves us to do so. If internationally the 
philosophy of Mr. Taylor is misapplied by practition- 
ers who are seeking personal reward regardless of 
methods and ultimate results, the obstacles to our 
own efforts in this country will be multiplied. In the 


spirit of scientists defending their science by prevent- 


ing misunderstanding or misapplication of its princi- 
ples, we must take measures to give this Society inter- 
national influence. 

The second of the current problems to which it is 
desirable to call attention as bearing upon our future 
policy and activity is the problem of the relations of 
management to labor. We were manifesting an in- 


creasing realization of the importance of that problem 
before the war. As a result of the war it has become 
probably the most critical of our domestic problems, 
and not temporarily critical. Labor has contributed its 
share in winning the war; it could have lost it for us. 
It has exacted its price, and through its organizations 
is more powerful than ever. It is forming interna- 
tional alignments. Readjustments in wages and in 
prices will be delicate processes, and will present op- 
portunities for friction. In controversies that will in- 
evitably arise labor will present arguments based on 
conscientiously thought-out points of view. The Brit- 
ish labor program, for instance, is a document requir- 
ing most serious and dispassionate consideration, and 
it will have international influence. The power of 
labor has been strengthened and ideals have developed 
as a result of the war. Collective bargaining is now a 
conservative demand. Codperation in management is 
a developing ideal. What is the bearing of these 
changes on the principles of management? Surely 
here is not merely the opportunity but the necessity 
for scientific investigation and analysis. The investi- 
gation cannot be one-sided. That at least must be 
cooperative whether the management in which it re- 
sults is codperative or not. Labor misunderstands 
and is misapprehensive of scientific management. Too 
many managers have refused to attempt, in a spirit 
tolerant of other men’s prejudices, to enlighten labor 
and have refused to become enlightened themselves. 
We are confronted with the anomaly of the existence 
of contented, prosperous and codperative working 
forces in Taylor plants coincident with a great gulf 
of misunderstanding between the leaders of scientific 
management and the leaders of labor. Here is a prob- 
lem which must be approached seriously and must be 
solved; and to that end this Society must adapt its 
policies, and the organization for giving them effect. 
A third problem, or threatening problem, comes out 
of Russia. Not Bolshevism, which seems to be an 
excresence, but that more fundamental thing, thor- 
oughly rooted in Russian communal life, the Soviet 
organization. It is useless to attempt analysis of its 
present status or of its possible influence, for we do 
not have the necessary information. But we know 
that it comprehends state control of industry and man- 
agement of plants. It is being tried and information 
has come from reputable sources in a position to re- 
ceive more than usually accurate and complete infor- 
mation that there are cases of plants under coopera- 
tive management in which the productivity has been 
greatly increased over that under former private man- 
agement. Whether these particular instances are cor- 
rectly reported, and if correctly reported, whether 
they are typical, we do not know. We are inclined 
to believe that the experiment is bound to fail, if for 
no other reason, because confronted by innumerable 
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obstacles created by the environment of disorganiza- 
tion. But even if it does fail it is likely to have an 
influence on the opinions of working people in west- 
ern Europe and America, where policies relating to 
state control of certain industries are being considered. 
Such ideas as the following, presented by Lenine in 
his official paper, are sure sooner or later to come to 
the attention of and to be appraised by the working 
people of all nations. In discussing the urgent prob- 
lems of the Soviet rule, Lenine says that the necessity 
of Soviet administration has been recognized by the 
Russian people, that the dictatorship of the bourgeois 
class has been overcome and their wealth expropri- 
ated, and that now the problem of the people as joint 
owners of the industrial enterprises is to submit to 
organization and discipline for competition with the 
bourgeoisie regime of western Europe and of Ameri- 
ca. Then he proceeds to say specifically: “Socialism 
demands a conscious mass movement towards a higher 
productivity of labor in comparison with capitalism 
and on the basis which has been attained by capital- 
ism.” Again: “The best organizers and the biggest 
specialists can be used by the state in the old bourgeois 
way (that is for a higher salary) or in the new prole- 
tarian way (that is by creating such an environment 
of universal accounting and control as would inevi- 
tably and naturally gain the submission of and attract 
specialists.”) Again: “Can this expenditure of 50,000,- 
000 roubles a year for the reorganization of the work 
of the people according to the last word of science 
and technique be considered excessive or unbearable 
for the Soviet Republic? Of course not.” It may be 
that nothing new in technique will come out of Rus- 
sia, but ideas concerning the conditions of manage- 
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tors to executive committee, and from executive com- 
mittee to president. “The result is that we now have 
in great businesses, three distinct interests: namely, a 
body of investors who own the securities, a body of 
operatives who perform the routine tasks, and, stand- 
ing between these two, a body of administrators.” 

In addition to the development of specialized ad-. 
ministrators as a by-product of the development of big 
business, the development of the profession of consult- 
ing engineers in management has begun to have a sim- 
ilar influence. Engineers consulted with respect to 
organization and routine are coming to be consulted 
more and more with respect to larger policies of bus- 
iness. Mr. Babcock’s interesting volume on The Tay- 
lor System in Franklin Management tells us how the 
routine methods of production, the sales policy and 
methods, and even the determination of the type of 
car were phases of one common problem which was 
handled as such. In the development of the Franklin 
Company, the engineer in management was also ad- 
ministrator and executive participating in decisions on 
matters of policy. There is emerging a combination 
engineer-administrator with universal and adaptable 
principles of management available for application in 
any business and at any place. 

The need for such administrative management en- 
gineers in private industry has not been met, and other 
fields of activity are adding to the need. It is neces- 
sary to call your attention only to the demand created 
by the increase in the administration of municipal af- 
fairs through city managers. Here is a demand, with 
almost no supply, for individuals who can adapt the 
best managerial principles to a highly important kind 
of business. It is quite possible that there may be a 


ment may come which will influence the conditions of “Similar demand on the part of state and federal gov- 


management in this country. 
The fourth and final problem to which I wish to di- 


rect your attention is that of the necessity for trained 
managers with universal and adaptable managerial 
principles, free and able to organize and direct enter- 
prises—national, state, municipal or private—wher- 
ever at any moment or in any emergency their serv- 
ices may be in demand. This is not a problem which 
has arisen as a result of the war, but as a problem, it 
has been thrown into a clearer light by our experience 
in Organizing for and administering the operations of 
war, especially with respect to the procurement and 
distribution of material. 

The idea is not new for it has been suggested by 
such books as Professor Jones’ The Business Adminis- 
trator and Mr. Gantt’s Principles of Industrial Leader- 
ship. As a result of the use of the corporate form of 
business organization, there has gradually come about 
a distinction between ownership and administration. 
It has come about as the result of the delegation of 
authority from stockholders to directors, from direc- 


ernments. The problem of the disposition of the rail- 
roads is not settled: nor is the problem of government 
controlled shipping. Is it not probable that we are en- 
tering upon a period of industrial and governmental 
activity which will require a class of administrators | 
who are masters of managerial principles capable of 
adaptation to any condition, who are transferable 
from one large task to another, and who serve on the 
highest plane of professional ethics? | 
I had been impressed with this growing demand be- 
fore the war, but not with the scarcity of supply. From 
an academic environment I had looked out upon the 
world of active industry and had come to know the 
reputations of able men and had observed their suc- 
cesses. I was inclined to accept the common opinion 
—of the world of business—that their managerial abil- 
ities were transferable. It was assumed that we had 
the personnel for organizing and managing successful- 
ly the public business of war, in the men who had been 
highly successful in organizing and managing private 
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ried away from my experience in military service is 
the failure of business men to deliver the same qual- 
ity of service they had displayed in private industry. 
I am not unmindful of the urgency of the work and 
the speed with which organizations had to be built up 
and operations begun; I am not unmindful of the lim- 
itations placed upon the business men by the tradi- 
tion-serving spirit and the narrowness (with respect 
to business affairs) of the professional military su- 
perior. After making allowances, I believe the busi- 
ness men as a class failed to measure up to the repu- 
tations which they brought with them from private in- 
dustry. May not the explanation lie in these two facts: 
(1) absence of fundamentally sound and universally 
applicable management principles in these men, each 
of whom had made his reputation in a particular busi- 
ness in a particular field; and (2) absence of discrim- 
ination in the assignment of this personnel to particu- 
lar tasks, because of an assumption of adaptability in 
successful administrators ? 


I shall always have admiration for the manager who 
has built up a reputation for great ability, but the ad- 
miration will be colored by a consciousness of the par- 
ticular conditions under which he achieved success; 
I shall presume he would have been equally successful 
if he had managed some other business in some other 
field, provided he had grown up with that business; 
but I shall not believe to the extent we have been led 
to believe in the past that any great number of the 
highly successful business men of this generation can 
be suddenly called upon to perform a large and emer- 
gency task of organization and administration in a 
wholly new field, with signal success, for the reason 
that they will not carry with them universally applic- 
able and adaptable management principles, but prin- 
ciples which depend for success rather on a reproduc- 
tion of many of the conditions of the businesses from 
which they are called. 


“Wanted, therefore, a body of leaders for industry 
(and for public service) who shall unite with native 
talent, trained and liberal minds; men who believe 
that the sea of affairs can be charted and can be sailed 
by the aid of permanent worthy principles (of man- 
agement) and a fine exact technique of diplomatic and 
humane methods, and who shall be as zealous for the 
ennoblement of their art as they are active for their 
own advancement.” Out of this want arises some of 
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the greatest and immediately practicable opportunities 
and obligations of this Society. 

The purpose of this address has been to analyze the 
conditions which should determine the policies and ac- 
tivities of the Society during the new perjod of op- 
portunity which is just beginning. You are requested 
to consider what has been presented, in the light of 
your several experiences, observations and prclimi- 
nary conclusions, and in the morning to determine 
through discussion what is the concensus of opinion. 
You will be requested to render decision concerning 
a concrete program of organization and purpose, which 
will have been laid before you by the Governing 
Board. This program involves three important 
changes in the constitution of the Society: a broader 
statement of the objects of the Society: a more lib- 
eral definition of the conditions of membership; and 
the provision for a paid and responsible managing di- 
rector who will give all his time to the affairs of the 
Society. The broader statement of objects and the 
more liberal definition of conditions of membership 
will permit us to enlist the codperation of many able 
men and women who have been with us in purpose, 
but not formally because of obstacles in technical con- 
ditions to membership ; the managing director will per- 
mit the Society to be administered in accordance with 
a definite policy inspired by a definite purpose. Details 
of controlled activity in accordance with that policy 
will then follow naturally, such as the restoration of 
a recognized center of information and advice con- 
cerning scientific management, as was Boxley during 
Mr. Taylor’s later years; the classification and record- 
ing of data concerning the application of the prin- 
ciples of scientific management; the codrdination of 
experiments and investigations; the publication of 
carefully edited bulletins of standard practice and 
general pertinent information ; the organization of ma- 
chinery for lectures before industrial associations and 
educational institutions on the science and art of man- 
agement ; cooperation with educational institutions in 
determining the best methods of instruction in scien- 
tific management and in preparing material therefor; 
earnest effort to enlist the sympathy and codperation 
of labor in the discovery and application of the best 
principles of management; and, not least, the devel- 
opment of a code of ethics to govern the practice of 
the consulting engineer in management and the admin- 
istrator in both private and public service. 


